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There are several distinct types of reli- 
gious literature. The most common type 
is, of course, the devotional, which aims to 
promote and foster the life of companion- 
ship with God. Examples of this variety 
of literature are to be found in many parts 
of the Bible, and in countless writings 
which have given expression to the piety 
and faith of the ages down to our own times. 
The characteristic of devotional literature 
is that it takes the religious experience for 
granted, without trying to criticize its 
primary elements. It assumes that we 
may share in the life of God, and become 
copartners with the Divine. If it paused 
by the wayside to inquire into the nature 
and basis of religion, it would become 
something other than devotional literature 
and would utterly fail of its aim. One of 
the lessons that modern students of religion 
are learning is that this most common type 
of religious writing is valid for its own 
purpose, and based upon correct psycho- 
logical principles. The devotional work, 
and the devotional attitude, as such, have 
their normal place in healthy-minded human 
life. 

Yet religious devotion raises an objective 
problem: Whence came religion in general ? 
How shall we account for the different reli- 
gions in the world ? Why do varieties of 
experience appear within the field of a 
single religion? How did the religion of 
the Old Testament become distinct from 
the faiths and cults of ancient Semitic 
paganism? How did Christianity arise in 
the midst of Judaism, and conquer its 



unique place in the gentile world? The 
attempt to answer these queries has pro- 
duced in modern times another kind of 
religious literature, which is called the 
scientific. This type of work approaches 
the subject from an entirely different stand- 
point than that which characterizes the 
literature of devotion. It is just as valid 
in its own way, and for its own purpose, 
as the other; and it comes into being in 
response to the operation of principles 
exactly as natural and correct as those 
which led to the birth of the earlier and 
more common type of literature. 

Yet, along with the rise and progress of 
scientific investigation into religious phe- 
nomena, there has been much tension and 
misunderstanding. Devout persons have 
looked suspiciously upon attempts to treat 
religion from the scientific point of view. 
Their tendency has been to regard the 
scientific interpreter of religion as not only 
profitless, but impious and even blas- 
phemous. On the other hand, those who 
have worked upon the basis of the newer 
standpoints and methods of research have 
tended to treat religion coldly, as an interest- 
ing phenomenon, much as the anatomist 
lays open the human body with his dis- 
secting knife. Moreover, it is a curious 
but explainable fact that until recently 
many scientific investigators of religion 
have been guilty of treating the subject 
in a way which has gone far toward justify- 
ing the devout in their opposition to science. 

But we are now entering upon a new 
period of thought, which is correcting the 
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errors of saint and scientist, and giving us 
a new and wider vision. A third variety 
of religious literature is in process of crea- 
tion. It is neither devotional nor scientific, 
in the foregoing definitions of these terms; 
nor is it a mechanical blend of the earlier 
types. It looks at religion in the light of 
all that we have learned about human life 
and history; and it may therefore be 
called the cultural type. One of its finest 
examples is found in Thomas Hall's Religion 
and Life. Professor Hall writes from the 
standpoint of good introductions to all 
forms of modern knowledge, with an 
erudition that is amazing. He is in easy 
possession of his material; his touch is 
light but firm; and his literary style and 
method of treatment are adapted to the 
needs of the wayfaring man and woman. 
He did not hunt for a title: the book named 
itself. It is a frank talk with serious people 
about the subject of religion, in view of what 
scholarship has learned about life, to the 
end "that some help may be rendered to 
those whose own faith may have been 
shaken, or, if not, to those who are in con- 
tact with thoughtful and earnest doubt" 
(p. xiii). 

Professor Hall treats the present reli- 
gious awakening as the sign of a transition 
from an older to a newer stage in the moral 
and spiritual life of humanity. Certain 
external and formal aspects of religion have 
changed or disappeared; but the actual 
substance out of which religion is made is 
still with us, "as important as it probably 
ever was in human history" (p. n). He 
points out that at the basis of religion, as 
thus viewed, there stand certain general 
assumptions, or postulates, upon which the 
religious life of man is founded. He shows 
the nature and necessity of these postulates, 
as a part of our spiritual equipment; and 
he points out that all human attitudes and 
enterprises — whether practical, scientific, 
or aesthetic — are likewise based upon 
assumptions. He then proceeds: "We 



will try to objectively study and weigh 
history, to master as far as possible the 
psychology of the religious reaction, to 
understand amid the complexity of its 
character the various elements that con- 
stitute religion both in its inner life and 
its outward manifestations"; and he 
reaffirms the great truth, which the present 
age is gripping with new power, that "in 
the long run the ultimate test mankind 
will apply to the various religious forms and 
claims will be the outcome in personal and 
social character" (pp. 23, 24). 

Having shown the necessity for historical 
study of the problem, Dr. Hall turns to the 
time relations of his theme, and asks what 
are the earliest forms of the religious life. 
" It is possible," he writes, " broadly to sketch 
the religious attitude of earlier humanity. 
As Robertson Smith has made clear, it was 
essentially a group attitude. Unauthorized 
non-group religion became magic, and was 
generally soon condemned and dreaded" 
(p. 29). In other words, religion at the 
outset is predominantly a sociological 
thing — an affair of the social mechanism. 
All early religion is bound up with the wel- 
fare of the state. The author's consistent 
avoidance of the term "sociology" is only 
a foible. 

Setting out from this point of view. 
Dr. Hall shows that religion has everywhere 
been under the control of a double, or two- 
fold, interest: the priestly and the pro- 
phetic, the former having to do with the 
forces of order, sequence, unity, and con- 
servation within the group life; the latter 
being concerned with the forces that dis- 
rupt obsolete social practices and initiate 
new stages of group development. While 
thus pointing out that both interests have 
their place and function in history, he 
shows that the priestly element always 
tends to become identified with abuses 
which it is the especial office of the pro- 
phetic element to correct. And since 
religion is chiefly known in its organized, 
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or priestly, form, it follows that many of 
the religious difficulties of intelligent people 
have a moral and not an intellectual basis. 
"Practically all developed priesthoods, 
wherever they are found, whether in primi- 
tive religion or in modern Protestantism, 
are Tory and reactionary, for conservation 
has been the function of the priestly interest 
so long that it almost inevitably over- 
functions, and thus brings upon religion 
the reproach of being non-progressive and 
antagonistic to new currents of feeling, 
thought, and action" (p. 53). On the 
other hand, the prophet formulates a new 
message; but when this has been ac- 
cepted, and become a part of the group 
life, people forget how novel the message 
was, and so the way is prepared for a new 
conservatism. 

Emphasizing the value and dignity of 
both priestly and prophetic interests, 
Dr. Hall does not idealize them, for he 
admits that neither has a full-rounded 
outlook on religion and life. But he goes 
on to show that in the spiritual and material 
achievements which make up the story of 
human life, the priestly and prophetic 
interests have constantly functioned "in a 
thousand ways hidden from the ordinary 
and superficial onlooker" (p. 91). It is 
the profounder aspect of religion which 
Dr. Hall seeks to bring especially to our 
attention. 

Study of the subject in this way brings 
up the matter of religion as a present-day 
problem. "It is easy," he writes, "to 
raise the question whether religion has not 
fulfilled its function, and now hands over 
its work to other and more modern interests" 
(p. 97). He points out that the union of 
Church and State has always put the priest- 
ly element in the foreground, and that 
religion itself has never been wholly identi- 
fied with ecclesiasticism; and he continues: 
"The function of a priestly church almost 
inevitably brings it sooner or later into 



conflict with religion on its prophetic 
revelationary side" (p. 97). And while 
the thought of religion as the exclusive 
group bond has more or less passed away 
in our own times, and while the older con- 
ception of the priestly state is really gone, 
even in Roman Catholic countries, there 
is no evidence to show that religion has 
less hold over us than it had over the past. 
"If religion is a vast illusion, it is one that 
shows no signs at present of abatement, 
but, rather, is manifesting its vitality in a 
way even more striking and dramatic 
than in the time of Mohammed or the 
Crusades" (p. 104). 

Having conducted us up to this result, 
Dr. Hall pauses to consider various types 
of religious development, somewhat after 
the manner of Professor James in Varieties 
of Religious Experience, his main thought 
being that religion appears under different 
forms. The remainder of the argument 
turns around the relation between religion 
and ethics, and the place of religion in the 
modern state. 

Some of his final thoughts are these: 
"Religion has not explained our universe 
any more than science has, but it has 
co-ordinated it, and in ever more satisfying 
form enabled us to conceive of it as rational 
and purposeful" (p. 131). "Faith inter- 
penetrates all life. Its meaning for life is 
all-important and all-embracing. Those 
who turn away from the subject in ignorant 
indifference know no real history and miss 
the clue to man's deepest psychology, and 
the key to the mystery of life and death" 

(P- 155). 

It is not our purpose to set forth in detail 
the arguments employed nor the conclusions 
reached in this book, but rather to herald the 
book itself. It is full of homiletic sug- 
gestion, scientific insight, and real devotional 
value; and it is welcome as giving expression 
to the newer thought and feeling of the age 
on this high theme. 



